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The Ultimate Aim of Education 


REVEREND D. Maceean, B.A., B.D., B.C.L. 
(Reprinted from the “Irish Ecclesiastical Record.” ) 


HE subject of education has agitated the keenest 
minds in the past and at the present day has even 
increased in importance. On certain aspects, whether 
theoretical or practical, our convictions are so strong, so 
well grounded, and the issues so vast and far-reaching 
that we cannot brook opposition. We are fired with a 
holy enthusiasm when we look back to the methods of 
the brutal Squeers, or of the stupid little Miss Peecher. 
3ut the schools of Dickens’s novels are happily gone. 
The men with whose views we propose to deal are of a 
different caliber. Rousseau, Herbart and Spencer had at 
least an honest desire to arrive at principles; Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Paul—doctor facile princeps—St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Comenius were men who allowed no obstacle 
to daunt their courage, no cloud to dim their vision, in 
their efforts after what was true and right. As we fol- 
low this struggle of principles and clash of intellects our 
diffidence soon gives place to the excitement of battle. 


“The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare.” 


It were no humility to confess our inability to deal 
with this question, as it is no pride to consider any such 
confession unnecessary. This high converse with the 
mighty dead, friendly or otherwise, may, however, give 
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us a fuller, keener and more reasoned knowledge of the 
principles underlying all true education. 

In deciding what is to be the aim of education we 
must take into account the two great determining factors, 
man and his environment. All possible solutions seem to 
be contained in these two answers: suit man to his en- 
vironment or adjust his environment to man. For the 
vocationalist that practical knowledge of men and affairs 
which will lead to success in life is the only end to be 
striven for; while the advocate of the culture aim says, 
educate man independently of his circumstances. The 
mountain must either come to Mohammed or Mohammed 
must go to the mountain. As the argument proceeds, 
however, we shall see that another division, better for 
historical reasons than this a priori bifurcation will nat- 
urally suggest itself. 

The evolutionist, with that supreme disdain of details 
which is a characteristic trait of philosophers, says that 
the ultimate aim of education consists in the adjustment 
of a person to his environment. Education must pre- 
pare a man for life, and the aim of education is to pro- 
vide man with the capacity and facility for enjoying a 
fuller life. To object that this theory is vague will 
scarcely perturb the philosophic calm of pure reason. 
Still, to the ordinary lay person, it is vague, and the 
average man may well ask, to which environment ?—of 
his body, of his higher spiritual powers, or of both—for 
the environment of man is multiple. And if a definite 
answer is given he may further ask why, on evolution- 
ary principles, is this particular environment chosen in 
preference to some other? This will lead to some more 
ultimate form or standard showing that the proposed aim 
is not ultimate. Morever, is it right to start with the 
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statement that a man must always be the creature of his 
circumstances as a first principle? Can a man not change 
and modify his surroundings to some extent to suit his 
purposes? To affirm that a person should submit him- 
self wholly to his surroundings is just as right, and cer- 
tainly quite as wrong on philosophical grounds, as to say 
that he should pay no attention to his circumstances, 
should not pay homage to his Creator, obey his parents, 
and respect the rights of his fellows. And again, so 
far as this theory is true, is it not really a truism? For 
every creature, even a disembodied spirit, so far as it has 
any surroundings at all, must adapt itself partially to its 
environment; no creature can divest itself of its created 
nature. 

The assertion of the biologist that education must fit a 
man to live a fuller life is neither illuminating nor ele- 
vating. If the evolutionist really wishes to justify him- 
self against the charge of indefiniteness he will be forced 
to hold that a man should adjust himself to his physical 
or psychical environment or both. These aims have re- 
ceived, however, special names; they are held by some 
who do not accept the doctrine of evolution; and the ob- 
jections urged against them will be all the more telling 
against the mere evolutionist. 

In commercial centers, where men lead a. strenuous 
life and where competition is high, this view is common. 
Parents often tell the head-master that what they want 
for their boy is an education which will enable him to 
occupy a station in life, to advance, and, one day, to be- 
come independent. Ruskin refers to it thus: “An edu- 
cation which shall keep a good coat on my son’s back; 
which shall enable him to ring with confidence the vis- 
itors’ bell at double-belled doors; which shall result ulti- 
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mately in the establishment of a double-belled door to 
his own house; in a word, which will lead to advance- 
ment in life: this we pray for on our bent knees, and 
this is all we pray for.” The Americans, with their 
direct democratic incisiveness, have labelled this a “bread 
and butter aim.” The bald essentials of the theory 
stated in this manner appeal neither to the reason nor the 
prudence of the thoughtful. The business man rejects 
it, because it narrows the young man’s views and blinds 
him to possibilities; the strictly vocational training de- 
feats its own ends and is responsible for some of our 
most tragical commercial failures. The philosopher 
gravely points out that man is intended for something 
higher in this life than a tailor’s dummy or a milliner’s 
. model. 

And yet the theory contains a modicum of truth. The 
vocational aim will often provide an element in the 
progress of the individual, and as a consequence will 
lead to social advancement. Education with this aim will 
incidentally give a power which, according to the trade 
or profession, will be intellectually low or high; it will 
give a power which, even when it is low intellectually, 
may be morally high, for it will provide the conditions 
which largely determine the external good and evil that 
befall man. Aristotle says that a man, in order to be 
happy, must enjoy a certain amount of the external goods 
of fortune; and the bread and butter aim of education 
undertakes to provide the means of livelihood, without 
which man cannot, as a rule, attain happiness here be- 
low. In a word, the bread and butter aim is not itself 
the ultimate aim, but is a condition of the ultimate aim 
of education. 

At the opposite pole there are some who affirm that 
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education must be pursued for the sake of knowledge 
only. This theory may take two forms: knowledge may 
be valuable because it is useful, or valuable because, by 
a strange oxymoron, it is useless. Viewed in the former 
light, the theory has the same drawbacks as the voca- 
tional aim; for the same miserly and unprogressive spirit 
obsesses a person, whether he hoard up gold or facts of 
knowledge. Moreover, if this theory of mere intellectual 
training be pushed to its logical conclusion, it will give 
us only human monstrosities. The person who has more 
intellectual power and acumen may be able to amass and 
correlate facts, to measure the surface and rind of things, 
never to get at the soul of art, of literature, and of men. 
Such an intellectual automaton has his prototype in Ariel, 
who, though highly intellectual, excites our passionate 
sense of pity when he shows his incapacity for human 
feeling: “Mine would, sir, were I human.” In the life 
and sacrifice of Faust is to be found the classical exam- 
ple of the failure of mere knowledge to satisfy the higher 
aspirations of man. 

If we turn now to the narrower meaning of the cul- 
ture aim, which measures the value of knowledge by 
purely conventional standards, we find that the manly 
common-sense of our pupils condemns it. Formerly it 
found its ablest defender in Locke. This knowledge “of 
the things that a gentleman ought to know” is supposed, 
perhaps unfairly, to be a characteristic now of some of 
the higher schools for young ladies. Schoolboys, those 
towers of wisdom, unconsciously show the disapproval 
of the race for such an educational aim when they ex- 
claim: “That is what a girl would do, that is how a girl 
would say it.” 

And yet there is truth in both these aims; for life is 
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brightened by the cultured contact of mind with mind, 
existence is made enjoyable by the amenities of conduct 
in society, and by the power in oneself to use one’s 
leisure judiciously and rationally. 

The true end of education, then, is not the training of 
the body nor of the intellectual faculties for the sake of 
the body; nor is it the training of the intellectual facul- 
ties for their own sake. Both these theories are inade- 
quate and we must, according to a third school, find the 
truth in the development of all the powers and faculties 
of man. “It matters little to me,’ says Rousseau, 
“whether my pupil is intended for the army, the Church, 
or the law. Before his parents chose a calling for him 
nature called him to be a man. Life is the trade I would 
teach him. When he leaves me, I grant you, he will be 
neither a magistrate, a soldier, nor a priest; he will be a 
man.” Theoretically, this theory fails in definiteness; 
practically, it is based on an ignorance of the laws of 
relative values. If it means the maximal development of 
all the powers in man, the aim is impossible; the achieve- 
ment of an Andrea del Sarto is an ideal too high even 
for a fraction of the human race; very few, even in an 
era of the world’s history, can become universal geniuses. 
If it means the harmonious development of the capacities 
of man, the theory is condemned in its product; such a 
jack-of-all-trades carries his own condemnation; in the 
words of Falstaff, he is and will remain “a very Jack.” 
Practically, too, the theory is based on wrong perspect- 
ive: considering the original perversity of human nature 
and the present state of society, one cannot but conclude 
that the development of all the powers with which nature 
has endowed man would in some instances be useless and 
in many ways hurtful. 
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Whether the theory, then, means the maximal or the 
harmonious development of man’s capacities, it cannot be 
maintained. Yet amidst this heap of error we can find 
two grains of truth: man’s powers must be developed, 
so that they will not hinder the attainment of his last 
end; and they must be developed to such an extent that 
they will give him positive help in working out his des- 
tiny in this world. 

These three theories are untrue, because inadequate; 
whether they refer to his body alone or to his mind alone 
or to the development both of mind and body, they re- 
gard man only as an individual and not as a member of 
society. Hence we have still a fourth school, according 
to whom the production of the socially-efficient man is 
the ultimate aim of education. Education must subserve 
the interests of society and of the State, because man 
is made for the State. The essence of morality is social; 
for an act is morally good only when we subdue our in- 
dividual inclinations and cravings and subject them to 
the common good. “The greatest happiness of the greater 
number” must be our objective. The keynote of moral- 
ity is self-denial; this means “the denial of self to others 
—the true essence of the social spirit.” 

Philosophers, being as a class humorous, have agreed 
to call this utilitarianism. Against this theory there are 
three objections. If the keynote of morality is self- 
denial, how does it come to pass that some forms of 
self-denial are, according to utilitarians, wrong and im- 
moral; evidently there is some other standard by which 
to judge the morality of acts. Again, the theory asserts 
too much when it affirms that man is in all things 
subordinate to society; for since man is a person he has 
rights that are indefeasible. Nor does it follow, because 
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a system of education is State-supported, that the civil 
power has an exclusive right to determine the course of 
education and subordinate it to its own interests. The 
State can buy in what market it chooses, but it cannot 
purchase rights that are inalienable. It may, indeed, de- 
mand a minimum of efficiency and enforce its demand 
by penalties. But duties between individuals and society 
are reciprocal, and frequently individuals have rights 
against the society in which they live. Lastly, the theory 
asserts too little, for man has duties beyond those which 
he owes to society; he has obligations to God and, in a 
wide sense of the term, to himself. As the ultimate aim 
of education, therefore, social-efficiency is both too nar- 
row and too wide. 

We must not, however, be blind to the large element 
of truth in this view. Education must develop in a per- 
son his sense of social, civic and patriotic duties to his 
family, to his city, and to his fatherland—even to an 
empire, if he belongs to it. Sometimes also the good of 
the community assumes precedence of his private ends, 
and so far the neglect of the corresponding duties will 
be more serious and detrimental. Hence, in some ways, 
this view expresses a higher and wider truth than the 
preceding ones. 

The various views examined with regard to the aim of 
education are inadequate; some take account of man’s 
body only ; some of his mind only; some of his body and 
mind; and some of his social efficiency. Each by itself 
is inadequate, and therefore untrue. Perhaps in the ag- 
gregate we shall find the truth? No; because they do 
not consider man in all his essential relations: a person 
has duties beyond those which he owes to himself and 
to society—he has duties to God. 
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Shall we, then, conclude that the true aim of educa- 
tion is to teach the creature his relations to the Creator? 
This would mean rushing to the opposite fault; Scylla is 
no less dangerous than Charybdis. To teach man his 
duties to God is the province of religion, and the edu- 
cationist must not invade its sacred precincts. It is not 
by attempting to widen its scope that we can hope to find 
the true aim of education. 

Education, therefore, cannot usurp the domain of 
religion, which deals with God and the relations of man 
to his Maker; nor can it invade the territory of social 
and political economy, which deal with society and the 
State; on the other hand, it must not confine itself to the 
development of the body or of the intellectual powers 
for the body’s sake; to achieve the maximal develop- 
ment of all the powers, physical and psychical, is im- 
possible, and to attempt the harmonious development of 
them is unwise and often hurtful. 

Taking into consideration these conclusions, in their 
negative and positive aspects, some modern ethical 
writers of the English school affirm that perfection, be- 
ing the ultimate end of man here as a rational and social 
being, is also the ultimate aim of education. This, it is 
maintained, will cover all that is true and exclude all 
that is false in the theories hitherto examined. Nor can 
there be a shadow of doubt that education, properly 
viewed, will perfect the individual and the race; but is 
the term “perfection” not somewhat vague? What is 
perfection? How can IJ attain it? Who will solve these 
questions? I am liable to error and others are not in- 
fallible. Nor is the answer quite fair. We want to find 
the ultimate aim of education; we are not seeking the 
ultimate end of life. To say that perfection is the aim 
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of education is true; but in the same sense it is equally 
the end of everything else—of fighting, of advertising, of 
cobbling, of philosophising. It is quite right to affirm 
. that education must conform negatively and positively to 
the ultimate end of man; but the same is true of every 
art and science. If the question is proper to the science 
of education, as we think it should be, it means, if we 
may use a harsh phrase familiar to us by long theologi- 
cal training, what is the aim of education qua education? 
Through all this “big, booming, buzzing confusion,” to 
borrow a neat phrase used by Professor James, we may 
see traces of the truth appearing. To the hierarchy of 
duties and relations consequent upon the nature and 
position of man there is a corresponding hierarchy of 
sciences. Education as a science is higher than the 
lower, and lower than the higher. The matter may 
be put thus: man is a living being, having a body and 
soul capable of knowing, loving and striving, bearing 
certain relations and having certain duties to himself, to 

~ society, and to his Creator. Of these some are more 
important to him, even as a natural man, than others. 
Now, the process of education—the drawing out, the 
making active what is latent in the capacity of a person, 
limited, of course, by the end in view—must touch all 
these relations, the highest and lowest. We can decide 
the position which the science of education holds by 
keeping in mind the general philosophical principle with 
regard to the means, which is itself a subordinate end. 
Education must deal with the lower relations in two 
ways, negatively and positively, in such a manner that 
these will not hinder the attainment of its own end; and 
secondly, so that these lower duties will lead to its own 
end positively. And so far as it touches upon the higher 
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relations and duties of man, education must not impede 
the attainment of higher aims, but must positively con- 
duce to them. An example will make this principle clear. 
The aim of education must include the vocational aim, 
in so far as a proper calling is necessary, that a person 
may be able to realize in himself the proper aim of edu- 
cation; and, on the other hand, the aim of education 
must not be opposed to, but must be in positive harmony 
with religion. Theoretically this is the standing of the 
science of education. ; 

In practice the matter reduces itself to this: a parent 
may wish his son to be strong, well-informed, clever, 
moral and religious, with cultured tastes and feelings; 
but he wants more than this. The young man may have 
a sound physique and yet be a blockhead; he may be 
good simply because he has not the initiative or the op- 
portunity to be bad; he may become a cultured sensualist 
and libertine or a sheer impossible idealist—in real life 
as well as in the realm of literature we have our Ham- 
lets and Sydney Cartons. Health, learning, uprightness 
and culture and the rest of them are good, and are re- 
quirements in a sound education. But they do not go 
deep enough. What we want is something more 
radical, some sterling quality which lies at the root of all 
these and ensures their permanence and their influence; 
something that constitutes the core of personality itself; 
something that lies at the root of man’s activities, of all 
his thoughts and of all his aspirations. 

So much we derive from a synthesis of the various 
theories advanced. 


A true education is concerned with the whole being: not with 
body alone, nor with soul alone; still less with such as intellect. 
It is equally concerned with the whole width of life: not with 
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utilitarian occupations alone, nor with intellectual or zsthetic 
pursuits or even with morality of conduct alone. It recognizes 
that man is both an individual responsible for his life and a con- 
stituent in a community in relation to which he has both rights 
and obligations, and that the latter of these is as essential a part 
of his nature as the former. It takes account of the real nature 
of life or experience . . . that it is not mechanical but vital 
and spiritual. . . . The task of the thinker on education is 
to seek the elements of an ideal in which the needs and aspira- 
tions of human nature will find satisfaction and fruition. 


From this analysis it appears that the ultimate aim of 
education is the development of full and effective person- 
ality, or character. 

Here, then, is that radical element, character, which 
lies behind and beyond knowledge, moral goodness, cul- 
ture and efficiency and which gives a harmony to the 
whole man, clarifying his aims and strengthening his 
resolves. It is the essential element in personality, and 
contains the nucleus of principles which determine the 
general trend of life, around which all smaller purposes 
and ideals are intelligently grouped. It is found in the 
man who has got a strong intellectual grasp of princi- 
ples; which principles are accepted as a standard of con- 
duct; and which, moreover, owing to the habits in the 
will, are assiduously applied in practice. Character, in 
this sense, stands neither for reputation nor moral recti- 
tude as we mean when we speak of injuring a man’s 
“character.” It is of a complex nature, having two 
aspects, an intellectual and practical, energizing in the 
mind as a principle and in the will as a habit. It distin- 
guishes the unreliable man from the man of principle; 
the consistent man from the creature of impulse; the 
weakling from the masterful. The full analysis of it 
must be reserved for another occasion. For the present 
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it is sufficient to refer to the pithy definitions sometimes 
given of it: “life dominated by principles”; herein its 
intellectual aspect is emphasized. Elsewhere it is de- 
fined as a “completely fashioned will,” and herein its 
practical aspect is made prominent. A man of character 
is a soldier of the ideal: he knows what he is fighting for 
and he fights for it. 

Nor is this view of the aim of education unsupported 
by high authority. It is honored in the name of Arnold 
of Rugby. For the educationist it is a noble aim. “Char- 
acter,” says a modern writer, “is on the whole the most 
important element in life from the point of view of 
ethics.”” A witty if eccentric Irishman laments its ab- 
sence from his own early days: “My education was in- 
terrupted by my schooling.” 

The man who has acquired this character by close 
thinking and strenuous endeavor will approach more or 
less to the ideal of the magnanimous man, as described 
by Aristotle; and, further, if he is a genuine Catholic, 
he will have, besides the natural virtues, the supernat- 
ural moral virtues and the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. He will be deft of hand, keen and 
retentive of mind, consistent in throwing himself heart 
and soul into all that he undertakes, strong under diffi- 
culties, and ready and eager to obey the call of duty. He 
will be steadfast and high in aim, wide and tolerant in 
outlook, beneficent in intention, deriving his inspiration 
from a living faith in a Personal and all-embracing 
Wisdom, and Goodness, and Love. 
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The Child’s Christian Training 


Rt. Rev. Dennis J. DouGuerty, D. D. 


T is not my purpose to take up the general arguments 
for the need of Catholic schools. As you are aware, 
these arguments are based on man’s triple nature, physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral, each of which must be trained 
if the whole man, and not a part of his being, is to re- 
ceive full and harmonious treatment. These reasons are 
too well known for me to dwell upon them. 

But most emphatic stress should be laid upon the im- 
perative need of Catholic schools for that systematic 
and rigid training of the child’s moral nature, upon 
which alone a genuine Christian character, true personal 
integrity and solid civic probity depend. We all know 
that this sphere of educational effort is lamentably 
neglected in the majority of non-Catholic schools, col- 
leges and universities, the managers of which feel that 
they have satisfied their duty to parents and to the coun- 
try if the student has been given a certain amount of 
physical training and if generous measures of interesting 
information have been imparted to him. Yet all reflect- 
ing men, whether Catholic or Protestant, are agreed 
that, unless the will is trained, developed and strength- 
ened in youth, we cannot look for vigorous manhood or 
blameless womanhood, properly reared in the practice 
of the fundamental principles of Christian civilization. 
We must not forget the importance of having the mind 
trained by those teachers whose philosophy of life rests 
for its intellectual basis upon the teachings which have 
the unqualified approval of those moral leaders who are 
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especially commissioned by God to safeguard the spirit- 
ual life. The Almighty Fashioner of the Universe has 
in His wisdom ordained that there should exist a com- 
plete and close connection between man’s will, upon 
which his ethical and spiritual life largely depends, and 
his reason by which the guiding principles of conduct 
are mastered and presented for active service. It is, 
consequently, self-evident that man’s dominating power, 
the will, must rely for its choice upon the principles pro- 
posed to it, and hence the noble character of a St. Louis 
of France cannot be built upon the vagaries of a Tom 
Paine; the deep faith of a Louis Pasteur cannot rest 
upon the teachings of a flippant Ingersoll, and the ster- 
ling virtues of a Blessed Thomas More cannot spring 
from the ravings of a Voltaire. 

We sometimes hear it asserted that from residence at 
certain non-Catholic schools there are social advantages 
to be derived which are wanting in our Catholic colleges 
and universities. Calm and broad investigations along 
this line have failed to discover a single case in which 
these hopes were realized. 

But even if social distinction followed from such a 
procedure, is that a sufficient reason for violating the 
most precious rights of the young and the most definite 
decisions of the Church? Are the treasures of heaven 
to be bartered away for the baubles of earth? Seek ye 
first the kingdom of heaven, is still the true canon of 
conduct. Let all Catholics realize that they are seriously 
obliged to give to each child the opportunity for a 
rounded Christian education, from the primary grades 
to the university; from the simplest foundation to the 
highest point of professional excellency. 

Another difficulty not to be lightly passed over is the 
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danger to faith arising from the historical and philosoph- 
ical courses in non-Catholic institutions. No one who 
understands life is ignorant of the tremendous influence 
wielded by fact and example. It is the concrete fact 
staring us in the face that compels our attention and ex- 
torts our decision. It is the example of others that sets 
in motion those colossal energies which can make or 
wreck the fairest empire or republic. Now the Church 
is the central fact in human history. Whatever civiliza- 
tion, whatever culture, whatever learning, whatever 
mercy, whatever benevolence, whatever brotherly help- 
fulness there is in the world to-day is due, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, to her. Upon the wreckage of the old 
Roman and Grecian civilization she laid, by supernatural 
help, the splendid civilization of to-day, with its mag- 
nificent confidence in man and in man’s integrity and 
sincerity, with its Divine spirit of compassion and of 
universal beneficence. 

It is, consequently, of supreme importance that the 
Church should be placed in its true light, that the facts 
connected with her activities should not be misrepre- 
sented, and that these facts should be given in their true 
light. To look upon her as the creation of a band of 
arrogant ecclesiastics, to distort the events of her won- 
derful life, to give to her deeds a false setting and to 
continue this falsification during the years of high-school 
and of college studies is surely calculated to endanger 
the faith of minds whose information is necessarily lim- 
ited and whose development lack maturity. 

Let us ask the question then, how is the Church, how 
are the great events of her life too often presented by 
non-Catholic instructors and professors? Let us take a 
work, published by a professor of one of the leading 
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non-Catholic universities, and let us examine how these 
subjects fare at his hands: 


You must distinguish carefully between the belief of Chris- 
tians and the organization of the Church. It may well be 
doubted that the Roman Government would have cared to 
trouble the Christians simply on account of their beliefs any 
more than it troubled the numerous other religious sects of the 
empire. What really caused the Christians to be looked upon 
as especially dangerous to the State was their organization into 
something like a great secret society with branches in all parts 
of the Roman territory. [Page 94.] 

If you will go back to vour New Testament and read ever so 
carefully the four different stories of the life and teachings of 
Jesus you will see that nowhere He lays down a definite form 
of belief which he demanded of all His followers. [Pages 98, 
99.] 

The Church in Rome was one of the earliest Christian con- 
gregations. In later times the Roman Church claimed that it 
had been founded by St. Peter, but this cannot be proved. 
[Page 102.] 

The Papacy, not content to remain the spiritual leader of the 
West, claimed “not only a leadership, but a divinely appointed 
authority or right of government, and this not only over the 
West, but over the East as well.” It supported this claim by 
the theory of “Petrine supremacy.” This theory was of espe- 
cial value to the Roman Church because it put its claims to 
authority on the ground of a Divine commission, and thus made 
it quite independent of any accidents which might at some 
time have changed other and more practical foundations. [Page 
107.] 


Now, what must be the inevitable result of 
pouring these wholesale falsehoods into the ears of a 
poorly informed high-school or college lad? Will the 
constant repetition of such baseless statements not tend 
to weaken his faith in the Church as a Divine institution 
and give him an absolutely false idea of the great teach- 
ers of the Middle Ages? 
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Indeed, is not the educational work of the Church 
almost entirely ignored by non-Catholic professors and 
instructors of pedagogy? Do they not regard education 
as the peculiar glory and pride of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, as though, forsooth, it was a modern 
discovery? Yet the Church that was commissioned by 
Christ to go and teach all nations has always been the 
champion and fosterer of the school, of the college, of 
the university. Even in the bitter days of pagan perse- 
cution she contrived to conduct her catechetical schools; 
and when there was a lull in the storm her Bishops vied 
with one another in the development and equipment of 
the so-called Cathedral and episcopal schools. Is it not 
a well-established fact that in the fourth century of our 
era St. Basil, through his schools, made his see of 
Czesarea the center of intellectual training in the East? 
What student of true history can be ignorant of the vic- 
tories won in educational achievements in the schools at 
Lerins and at Arles; in those established by St. Martin 
of Tours at Poitiers and at Marmeutier? Who can ade- 
quately express the debt owed by the world of letters and 
of science to the illustrious Benedictine Order, with its 
magnificent line of monastic institutions, sending forth 
for centuries copious rays of light through England, Ire- 
land, France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland and Italy? 
The Church of Alcuin, of Sylvester II, of Anselm, of 
Peter Lombard, of Albertus Magnus, of Bonaventure, of 
Thomas Aquinas, of Duns Scotus, and of an army of 
other expert educators has every right to raise her voice 
in indignant protest against the gross injustice done her 
in the refusal of so many non-Catholics to acknowledge 
her claims as the leading educator of the centuries. And 
the work so marvelously accomplished during the days 
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when the modern kingdoms were in process of forma- 
tion has been continued down through the ages by the 
devoted followers of St. Ignatius, of St. John Baptist de 
la Salle, of St. Angela Merici, by countless members of 
the Teaching Orders, both of men and women, who have 
generously and cheerfully sacrificed their energies and 
their lives in order that the youth of both hemispheres 
might be trained in the ways of knowledge and virtue. 

Surely, if we measure the valuation placed upon an 
object by the sacrifices made for its attainment we may 
say that of all people Catholics are the first in their 
appreciation of education; because of all our citizens 
they make the greatest sacrifices for its support and 
development. 


Thackeray’s Tribute to the Church 


Catholic Bureau, Central Verein. 


HE desire for the unity of Christendom crops out 
among men of serious minds on many occasions. 

The longing for the renewal of the oneness of the 
Church which existed prior to the great revolt in the 
sixteenth century has particularly increased since the 
outbreak of the great European struggle. At the be- 
ginning of the war a number of religious periodicals 
published articles which reflected this feeling, which the 
nationalism and helplessness of the Protestant sects 
in the face of conflict had served to increase. It was 
felt, as it has long been felt, that Protestantism has 
somehow failed of its supposed great purpose, that it 
has been a force of destruction rather than for construc- 
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tion, that the division which it created was far from 
desirable. It is particularly interesting to note this 
recognition of the error of the Protestant revolt and 
the desire to correct it on the eve of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of this revolt. For this 
marks the commemoration of Luther’s break with the 
Church, which has been marked for celebration among 
all Protestant peoples. 

There have been many men, long before now, who 
have expressed this longing for unity with the See oi 
Peter. In the most unexpected places it will be found 
set down. Who would look for example, to “The New- 
comes” of William Makepeace Thackeray for such a 
statement! Very few would expect to find it there. 
And yet there it is in Chapter XXXV of that novel, and 
it is put in the letter of Clive Newcome to Pendennis. 
The son of the lovable old colonel writes: 


... There must be moments, in Rome especially, when every 
man of friendly heart, who writes himself English and Protes- 
tant, must feel a pang at thinking that he and his countrymen are 
insulated from European Christendom. An ocean separates us. 
From one shore or the other one can see the neighbor cliffs on 
clear days, one must wish sometimes that there were no stormy 
gulf between us; and from Canterbury to Rome a pilgrim could 
pass, and not drown beyond Dover. Of the beautiful parts of 
the great Mother Church I believe among us many people have 
no idea; we think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered virgins, of 
ignorant peasants worshipping wood and stone, bought and sold 
indulgences, absolutions and the like commonplace of Protestant 
satire. Lo! Yonder inscription, which blazes around the dome 
of the temple, so great and glorious it looks like heaven almost, 
and as if the words were written in stars, it proclaims to all 
the world that this is Peter, and on this rock the Church shall 
be built, against which hell shall not prevail. 

Under the bronze canopy his throne is lit with lights that 
have burned before it for ages. Round this stupendous cham- 
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ber are ranged the grandees of his court. Faith seems to be 
realized in their marble figures. Some of them were alive but 
yesterday; others to be blessed as they walk the world even 
now doubtless; and the commissioners of heaven, here holding 
court a hundred years hence, shall authoritatively announce 
their beatification. The signs of their powers shall not be want- 
ing. They heal the sick, open the eyes of the blind, cause the 
lame to walk today as they did eighteen centuries ago. Are 
there not crowds ready to bear witness to their wonders? Isn’t 
there a tribunal appointed to try their claims; advocates to 
plead for and against; prelates and clergy and multitudes of 
faithful to back and believe them! Thus you shall kiss the 
hand of a priest today, who has given his to a friar whose 
bones are already beginning to work miracles, who has been 
the disciple of another whom the Church has just proclaimed a 
saint—hand in hand they hold their way by one another till 
the line is lost in heaven. 


Then he expresses a regret that he cannot believe 
these things, a regret which beneath his humor has a 
touch of sadness. 

There is indeed something pitiful in all this. It shows 
the great evil which the Reformation created. Men who 
believe in Christ naturally feel a great desire to be 
united in the worship of Him. They do sincerely 
wish for that unity which the Master Himself 
loved so well and which He produced in the foundation 
of His Church against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. It is to be hoped that in this four hundredth 
year of the Reformation’s inauguration a great move- 
ment will set in among men to bring about the real 
unity of His fold once more. Catholics without ex- 
ception should pray for this, and in addition endeavor 
in kindness whenever it be possible to impress this idea of 
their non-Catholic friends. This year gives them the 
occasion for such a message. 
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The Parochial School 


E Catholics have no apologies whatever to offer 
for the parochial school. We are proud of it, 
if for no other reason, because no people in the history 
of the Church have ever built so beautiful a monument to 
the glory of God. But there are other reasons. In theory 
and in practical results our schools are the best. Free 
from the fads and fancies which often harass the souls 
and hamper the work of our best public educators, they 
are built on the sane psychology that not one or other 
only, but all the faculties of the child must be developed. 
In the fullest sense of the phrase, they “prepare the child 
for life.’ They will make him a good citizen of this 
world by teaching him thrift, ingenuity, sacrifice and 
obedience; they will prepare him for citizenship in the 
world to come by educating him to refer all things to 
God, his Creator and last end. 

To such schools alone may the Catholic father safely 
entrust his child. The times are perilous. Now, as per- 
haps never before, is the Catholic called upon to confess 
the Faith in the face of a scoffing world. Can this con- 
fession be expected from the Catholic whose childhood 
was warped by the school that knew not Christ? If 
today the majority of Americans have no religious affilia- 
tion whatever, where does the blame lie? More than one 
Plenary Council has traced the spread of this indiffer- 
entism and infidelity to the effect of these early influ- 
ences. True today, as when first uttered years ago by 
Webster, is the philosophy : 


It is idle, it is a mockery and an insult to common-sense to 
maintain that a school for the instruction of youth from which 
Christian instruction by Christian teachers is sedulously and 
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rigorously shut out, is not deistical and infidel both in its pur- 
poses and its tendencies. This scheme of education is deroga- 
tory to Christianity because it proceeds upon the presumption 
that the Christian religion is not the only true foundation, or any 
necessary foundation, of morals. 


Once more are our schools, dedicated to love of coun- 
try, of our fellow-men and of God above all things, to 
open their doors for the children of our land. For the 
first time since the dark days of 1861 do they open in 
the shadow of a great war. May God grant that in this 
year of peril the schools which can do so much to help 
our beloved country may be filled to overflowing and that 
we may travel far towards the realization of our ideal, 
“Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 


Are They Catholics ? 


HIS very morning about 1,800,000 Catholic children 
welcomed Jesus Christ in the schools where alone 
He is not shown the door. These children are sharing in 
the heritage of Christ. No narrow bigotry cramps the 
field of their education. Nothing that can make them 
good citizens, faithful servants of their fellows and of 
God, will be left undone. Today they began their work 
in the name of the triune God, and from their childish 
hearts went up the prayers that are as incense before the 
throne of the Most High. The thought fills every Cath- 
olic with joy, with humble gratitude to Almighty God. 
But how many millions of Catholic children began the 
work of the day in schools which count it at least a 
breach of propriety, or a mark of childish fanaticism, to 
utter the sacred Name of Jesus Christ in adoration? 
Across the exultation with which we regard our paro- 
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chial schools, strikes the sobering thought that today the 
majority of our Catholic children are in non-Catholic 
and anti-Catholic schools. What is to become of these 
little ones? There are exceptions, but parents who so 
disregard the rights of their children as to send them to 
non-Catholic schools, are not likely to display the zeal of 
a Xavier in instructing them in the duties of religion. 
Infinitely worse is the case, if these blind parents are 
cursed with wealth. From families of this kind arise the 
scandals that in certain communities have made the name 
of Catholic almost a reproach, as well as generations 
utterly lost to the Church. We have too many “prom- 
inent Catholics’ who arrogantly assume that the law 
was not made for them. But 


Let no one talk to me about zeal for the Church, and last of 
all, one bearing the proud name of Christian knight, if he has 
not zeal for the Christian education of little children, whether 
they be his own or not. ... I cannot conceive that any knight 
would fail to send his children to the Catholic school; and if 
he should, he is unworthy the name he bears. No, that should 
be a test of his Catholicism. . 


These splendid words were spoken some years ago, 
to the Knights of Columbus by the Bishop of Nashville. 
Time has not blunted their point. Whatever his title or 
degree, the man who exposes his children to the blighting 
influence of the school in which Christ has no part, de- 
fends his right to the name “Catholic” with extreme 
difficulty. 
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